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As the end of the war approaches, the realisation that the struggle 
afterwards may be equally as hard is beginning to gain ground. 
Few people giving any thought to the matter look forward with 
much hope of relief to the post-war period of peace, for they un- 
derstand in different ways that the war is a symptom of a disease 
which few have seriously attempted to cure. This disease will 
necessarily have taken firmer hold of civilisation with each succeed- 
ing day of hostilities, so that to a considerable number the curing 
of this ill, or even a removal of part of the disease, seems beyond 
any human power. Civilisation has moved so far from its Christian 
origins, and scientific materialism has soaked into the bones of so 
many normal men, that it literally needs a miracle, a divine inter- 
vention to bring back peace with sanity. The divine must descend 
into this chaos to bring form. 
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There is, however, a large class of people contriving to bring back 
prosperity and happiness by sheer human eftort or, even more com- 
monly, by a subhuman mechanical force that will work according 
to plan irrespective of human wills and whims. That spirit lies at 
the back of most post-war planning, and it is materialist, that is in 
practise atheist, in character. Such men think that by arranging 
international markets and national security they can abolish wars 
which in fact flow from a false intellect and a distorted will. They 
aim at erecting a world factory for mass producing the happy and 
contented citizen. 

There are others, less foolish, who recognise the spiritual and 
intellectual source of modern ills, and have guessed that men’s 
minds and wills have generaily sunk to the level where lie totali- 
tarianism, communism, brutality and murder, and who can see that 
the cessation of present hostilities will not free us from this evil 
unless there be a widespread change of heart. Several very diverse 
means of effecting the change have been suggested, from the spiri- 
tual rejuvenation of a return to the land to the apocalyptic, conver- 
sion of the whole world to the faith of Christ; but of these means 
the most promising (and the hope is slight enough) is the recon- 
structive influence of the purified university. If the seat of our evils 
lies in a wrong attitude of mind, the centres of education, of learning 
and of culture bear the greatest responsibility, since men’s atti- 
tude of mind is the raison d’etre of a university. 

Ever since their appearance in the Middle Ages the universities 
have exercised great power in moulding the minds of European citi- 
zens. ‘The centre of universal learning has always offered the widest 
freedom for study and discussion. In consequence it has conceived 
and given birth not only to healthy movements of new vitality, such 
as that marked by the Council of Trent, the theologians of which 
were trained in the Catholic universities of Europe, or again the 
Oxford Movement, but also revolutions and heresies on the scale 
of the French Revolution or Modernism, of which the descent may 
be traced to some extent from the deliberations of doctors and pro- 
fessors in European universities. Lenin is the schoolmaster type 
that emerges from many universities and wields such power over 


the growing people entrusted to him. From the university to ‘the | 


schools and so to the people at large the influence spreads out for 
good or ill both nationally and internationally. Granted that the 
university attracts to itself the most lively intellects and gives them 
wide scope for development, it inevitably exercises a power dispro- 
portionate to its numbers. Academic unreality indeed draws off much 
of this strength, but only the defunct centre of study is given wholly 
to mere abstraction, though the power released from a living one 1s 
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too often blinded by this same academicism. It is estimated that 
before the war there were a million university students in Europe, 
and of these 50,000 were English, while in England the proportion 
of students to population was one of the lowest. These men and 
women are the most vocal members of the national communities and 
of decided if not violent views. Their power and responsibility re- 
quires no elaboration here. In 1938 Lord Samuei could justly say : 
‘Looking round the world to-day we see how greatly it needs guid- 
ance. We live in an age of intellectual confusion, in an age in 
which all sorts of noxious ideas take root and spread ... The 
world needs above everything else a synthesis of philosophy, science 
and religion, and until philosophy, science and religion can recon- 
cile themselves and give our age the guidance it needs, mankind 
is not likely to escape from the perils that surround it. In this the 
universities must play the chief part. It is for them to educate 
the educators and to lead he leaders.’ 

The purpose of a university. has been well outlined by Oxford’s 
Chancellor, Lord Halifax, in his address to the Catholic University 
of Quebec, when in May, 1943, he spoke of ‘ that essential unity of 
purpose which must govern and inspire the work of every true uni- 


versity . . .. That purpose never changes and can never be less 
than the training of the human mind to search out and to know the 
truth . . . Those who serve truth serve a mistress who will brook 


no rival.’ And he went on to show, following Newman closely, the 
central position of theology since the origin of a false idea about 
man lies in a false idea about God. ‘ Newman argued that theo- 
logy, so far from restricting knowledge or limiting its horizons, was 
the true inspiration of all our learning. Now with slow and halting 
steps the world returns to the wisdom of Newman—that “ religious 
truth is not only a presentation, but a condition of general know- 
ledge.’’’ ‘Thence the Chancellor proceeded to a strenuous and sig- 
nificant appeal for prayer. Ultimately indeed a university should be 
closely connected with the spirit of prayer and contemplation, for 
those who teach and learn are concerned with Truth, the living 
Truth : they are concerned to live the Truth, and to make the Truth 
live. Hence the universities were conceived in the womb of Mother 
Church and suckled at the breasts of her Sacred Doctrine and Law, 
though now her offspring have so often rejected her and even directly 
assaulted her. To turn to another great authority, we find Pope 
Pius XI writing in his encyclical on Education : ‘ Right back in the 
far-off middle ages when there were so many (some have even said 
teo many) monasteries, convents, churches, collegiate-churches, 
cathedral chapters, etc., there was attached to each a home of study, 
of teaching, of Christian education. To these we must add all the 
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universities spread over every country and always by the initiative 
and under the protection of the Holy See and the Church.’ 

The true home of the University is the Church, as its very name 
suggests, for it signified the gathering of all the professors and all 
the students at a place of learning into an organic whole, no matter 
what their nation or their science It acted as a corporate body, 
so that the Queen of the sciences came eventually to rule all know- 
ledge; it was necessarily a Catholic University; the two make re- 
dundance; a true university is Catholic and its theology gives life 
and unity to the erganism. Yei the universities have often so in- 
verted the true order and subordination of the sciences as to destroy 
their own organism. They have largely ceased to be universities 
for they have ceased to be Catholic. 

Catholic Universities, therefore, wherever they exist to-day will 
offer the greatest means of avoiding the evils of our modern decay, 
They must be the leaven. They must be islands of wisdom in the 
sea of modern foolishness. That is the burden of the present num- 
ber of Brackrriars. Through the kind co-operation of the Newman 
Association and the professors of different Catholic Universities in 
Europe it has been put together with a view to focussing interest 
both on the idea of such an institution as the great human means 
of redeeming Europe, and also on the individual universities which 
must be resuscitated or revived after the war, and this implies the 
gathering of resources during the present exile. This contribution 
to peace may seem to some slender and idealistic, but it is the 
widow’s mite, one of our only gifts on the human level. 

The plan, like all plans, conceals some dangerous traps where the 
ideal is not harmonised with the real. Thus the self-conscious and 
perhaps self-righteous aiming at an immediate social goal gives 
to such educational plans an atmosphere of pragmatism that always 
degrades learning. First of all, if after the war England and America 
(and presumably Russia too) take it upon themselves to re-educate 
Europe, particularly by means of the secular universities, they will 
perpetuate the central error of the day, that might is right, what 
works is true, the pragmatic test. For their only brief will be suc- 
cess in arms. To the question—By what authority?—they would 
have to reply: Our planes, tanks and guns. Our way of life and 
our way of thought must be right since we are the victors; and so 
the distrust of British hypocrisy will grow. The Archbishop of Bal- 
timore, preaching at the installation of the new Rector of the Catho- 
lic University at Washington, said recently : ‘It is well for us to be 
reminded that a nation is not great simply because it can boast of 
a well-trained or even of a victorious army. Its real claim to great- 
ness lies in the moral character of the main body of its citizens; 
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in their humble recognition of the dependence upon God and of their 
corporate, as well as their individual, obligation to abide by his 
laws ... . It is here that the Catholic University, which is founded 
upon the Primacy of the Spiritual, can make a vital contribution 
to our national welfare... .’ 

There lies the importance of the Catholic University. It teaches 
by a recognised authority; it has a mission; it must uphold this 
primacy of the spirit, as well as the organic unity of life and learn- 
ing. Yet even so the foundation or the restoration of Catholic Uni- 
versities will require an influx of graduates drawn of necessity from 
secular universities, where their Catholicism has been subjected to 
the steady influence of their materialist surroundings. The best of 
Catholics in our universities finds it hard to escape the general way 
of thought, many succumb almost entirely. On what authority can 
these claim to re-educate Europe or Germany alone? 

To introduce a political aim as the primary purpose of a univer- 
sity, even if that political aim be to educate an international opinion, 
is to risk upsetting the order of values and so ruining the Univer- 
sity. The centre of learning must be centred on learning, not on 
action as such, nor on politics. The centre is above politics yet 
including it within it organic universe; action, right action, must 
fow out like an abundant stream from the spring of true and de- 
tached thought. Certainly it would be fatal for the members ‘ to 
retire to their ‘‘ivory towers’’ to speculate, leaving the world out- 
side the academic cloister to wrestle as best it may with the difficul- 
ties that beset it,’ as the Archbishop of Baltimore put it, but it would 
be equally fatal to turn Catholic Universities on the continent into 
seif-righteous nursery maids trying to keep fretful families of 
brothers and sisters in order. A balance must be struck between 
aademism and pragmatis.. . 

[he present number of BLACKFRIARS is of necessity confined to 
Europe. It would have been i!luminating to include also such ex- 
amples as Washington or Manila. But for the purpose of recon- 
struction the European universities have first to be considered and 
in particular those under German occupation. Rome, Louvain, Lille, 
Nijmegen, Tilburg, Lublin, in various degrees these have been ren- 
dered inoperative or simply closed down. Lublin has been adopted 
by Fordham University, so that it may continue its existence in exile, 
and it is to be hoped that this example of American hospitality will 
be followed by others, so that after the war there may be a ready 
supply of graduates from Catholic universities who will be available 
for this important work of reconstruction. 

THe EpITor, 
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THE PLACE OF THE UNIVERSITY 
IN THE CHURCH 


Beror™ the end of the twelfth century when the Universities came 
into existence, the intellectual life of Europe was centred in the mon- 
asteries. It was not an intellectual life of great vigour, breadth or 
profundity, for the Benedictine lectio was concerned more with de- 
votion than with scholarship. Yet it served to keep at bay the bar- 
barism and ignorance that threatened to engulf the Church, and con- 
trived to make in its multiplication of manuscripts a small but precious 
contribution to Christian civilisation. It was insufficient, however, 
for the educational needs of the pastoral clergy, and for that reason 
the Church found herself obliged to erect Cathedral schools as train- 
ing grounds for her own ministers. The immediate effect of this 
policy was to lessen the prestige of the monasteries as intellectual 
centres : and this, added to the changing economic conditions and the 
increasing prosperity of the towns, resulted in the final emergence of 
the Cathedral schools as the focal points of culture. From these 
schools, founded by Bishops and designed mainly as seminaries for 
their clergy, the universities took their rise, 

Of all these Paris was by far the most celebrated. | Whereas at 
Orleans, Bologna, Salerno and Toledo, studies were almost ex- 
clusively confined to arts, or law, or medicine or physics, at Paris no 
specialisation was attempted. Roman law and Canon law, Aristotle 
and Peter Lombard, the new Euclid and the new Ptolemy, the Greek 
and Arabic physicians, all these had their masters and their students. 
And as strict supervision over studies and scholars was very difficult, 
all. this feverish intellectual activity, all this jostling of humanists, 
jurists and theologians, coud only lead to extravagance and disorder. 
John de Hauteville has described in his Architrenius the resulting 
chaos, violence and squalor of student life in Paris. New movements 
in theology, scripture and law were undoubtedly initiated under pres- 
sure of this lively ferment, but without the Church’s full control of 
both organisation and administration, they were doomed to issue in 
rationalism and infidelity. The new dialectic was having a disin- 
tegrating effect on men’s minds, and unless it were soon harnessed to 
a sound philosophy, it might undermine the whole fabric of medieval 
civilisation. Already, at the end of the twelfth century, Stephen of 
Tournai was complaining that all the street corners and public squares 
were noisy with the arguments of students ‘ dissecting the indivisible 
Trinity.’ The dangerous possibilities of this state of affairs was 
quickly grasped by Innocent III, and, by timely legislation, university 
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studies were placed on a sound educational basis. At the opening of 
the thirteenth century, therefore, the organisation and administration 
of university life was under the complete control of the Church. 

What did the universities gain by this control? They gained more 
financial support, ample privileges, immunity from secular inter- 
ference, and a wider sphere of influence. They gained by the estab- 
lishment of colleges and hospices, by the foundation of libraries, by 
the accession of new masters and scholars, and particularly by their 
association with the new orders of Dominicans and Franciscans. The 
establishment of the Preachers at Toulouse had shown what results 
their powerful apologetic could produce on a stubborn heretical sect. 
The new avenues of approach to philosophy and theology, the more 
scientific analysis of problems, and clearer methods of exposition 
showed their immense contribution to University scholarship. But 
beyond this, they brought an atmosphere of prayer and discipline 
which had a sobering effect on the impressionable secular scholars. 

What the Church gained was far greater still. Philosophy, for in- 
stance, which, without the guidance of religious minded men might 
have developed into unmitigated rationalism, became, under the direc- 
tion of geniuses like Saints Thomas and Bonaventure, a potent 
weapon for the defence of Christian theology. Canon Law, which 
before the sifting and tabulating by Gratian, had been a mass of texts 
and conflicting authorities, now became a means of strengthening the 
discipline of the Church, and of confirming ecclesiastical authority. 
Scripture, which had long been fettered by the vagaries of allegorical 
interpretation, gained new power through the application to its texts 
of Aristotelian principles. And the Friars, taking up the unfinished 
labours of Origefi and Jerome, consulted the original Hebrew scrip- 
tures, corrected the errors of the Latin versions, drew up biblical con- 
cordances and poured out commentaries in amazing numbers. Dogma, 
too, received attention. The colossal figure of Augustine had domin- 
ated for centuries the field of theology, to the complete paralysis of 
thought and enquiry. Too long had theological writings been mere 
compilations from the works of earlier Fathers. But under the new 
intellectual stimulus, which produced thinkers instead of readers, en- 
quirers instead of copyists prodigious progress was made. The 
Sentences of Peter Lombard, which had defined the limits of theolo- 
gical discussion, yielded to new and original Summae, the best of 
which was produced by Saint Thomas, the most complete, the most 
original and the most profound philosophical and theological system 
that Christian thought has ever elaborated. 

Corresponding to these advances in philosophy and theology was 
the increasing interest in Apologetics. By their contact with Moors 
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and Jews in Spain and the admission of converted Jews into their own 
ranks, the Dominicans had been led to establish schools of Oriental 
languages and literature at Barcelona, Murcia, Valencia and even at 
Tunis. Hebrew, Arabic and Chaldaic were studied side by side with 
the Talmud and the Koran; and apologetic works, of which the Pugio 
Fidei was the finest example, gave proof of the worth and the extent 
of their investigations. The success of these schools already noticed 
by Raymond Lull and the Franciscans, attracted the attention of the 
church authorities ; and in 1311, at the Council of Vienne, the estab- 
lishment of chairs of Oriental languages in university centres was 
decreed. 

In spite of this prodigious intellectual activity, freedom of enquiry 
and expression of criticism, not a single heresy arose during this 
period. Here and there, an adventurous experimenter stepped over 
the narrow limits of orthodoxy, but there was no split in Christendom, 
such as the Church had known in the past and was to experience so 
painfully in the future. On the whole then both the Universities and 
the Church had profited by their association. 

But did this cultivation of the intellect dry up the fountains of 
spirituality? It is evident that it did not. Outside the universities 
there was a remarkable flowering of mysticism, particularly among 
the Franciscans. Within the schools were to be four d not only such 
saints as St. Albert, St. Thomas, St. Bonaventure and St. Yves, but 
also such outstanding mystics as Eckhart, Suso, Ruysbroeck and 
Richard Rolle, with many otheis who fostered in their writings, not 
a frigid rational approach to God, but a warm and loving attachment 
to the Saviour. This was the period of the Stabat Mater and the 
Lode of Jacopone da Todi, of the Lauda Sion, Pange Lingua, and 
other great dogmatic poems : and whether or not we accept the at- 
tribution of the Adoro Te to St. Thomas also, we must recognise in 
its author a poet bred in the schools, who was at once a scholar and 
aman of God. Of devotions so called, the establishment of the feast 
of Corpus Christi by Hugh of St. Cher, the cult of the Immaculate 
Conception by Scotus and the English scholars, and the growing 
vernacular literature on the wounds of Christ, provide sufficient evi- 
dence. The universities, then, were not a barren intellectual waste, 
but a fertile soil of scholarship and spirituality. 

The presence of large numbers of learned and religious men en- 
couraged the Popes to draw upon them increasingly for the govern- 
ment of the Church and for the direction of missionary enterprises. 
The Franciscan Dreux de Provins, a master of Paris, was despatched 
to Rumania and Dalmatia: Raymond Lull, likewise a master, to 
Africa and Armenia, Tartary and the frontiers of India; Dominicans 
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also played their part in Greenland, Hungary, Armenia and the 
Balkans. Never had the Church known such expansion and evangel- 
isation. 

But the immensity of the effort and the achievement of the universi- 
ties in the thirteenth century was bound, in the end to defeat itself. 
Apart from the discouragement such phenomenal success would cause 
to a later generation the state of affairs of which St. Bonaventure’s 
Reductio artium liberalium ad Theologiam was a symptom, could not 
fail to produce a violent reaction. This came, naturally enough, from 
the students of Roman Law. 

Few avocations apart from diplomacy, chancery clerkships and 
teaching were open at this period to laymen. Only Roman law could 
open up immense possibilities for careerists. Hence, civilians sedu- 
lously cultivated it, and set themselve. to oppose the domination of 
the theologians. The clerics, who during: an earlier period had filled 
the posts of lawyers to kings, were conscious that the temporal was 
subordinate to the spiritual authority, and were .lways prepared to 
keep the power and ambition of the kings within bounds. But the 
new secular lawyers, holding the axiom that ‘ The Emperor is sole 
author and interpreter of the law within his kingdom,’ were bent 
rather on flattering the absolutism of the monarchs. They encouraged 
rulers not only to secure unlimited authority over their rightful sub- 
jects, but also to gain control of ecclesiastical organisations, includ- 
ing universities : for they were not blind to the influence that centres 
of learning could exercise on public opinion. The exorbitant demands 
made on Boniface VIII. by Philip le Bel indicate that the jurists had 
already attained their aim. The growing spirit of nationalism and 
tha waning power of the papacy, resulting in the Western Schism, 
are due to the spread of Gallican principles by the universities. The 
doctrine of the superiority of the council over the Pope, enunciated by 
William of Ockham and Marsilius of Padua, owed its general accept- 
ance to the Rector of Paris University, and received its final con- 
firmation, also through the universities, at Constance and Basle. For 
a time, it looked as if the universities would gain by‘their support of 
the temporal rulers, but the sequel was to show that they had every- 
thing to lose. 

Whilst the Popes were pressing forward schemes for the ameliora- 
tion of studies and encouraging students to attend the universities, 
the kings and lawyers were creating legislation to limit, if not to de- 
stroy, the papal power to grant benefices. In England and elsewhere 
this legislation triumphed : but experience soon proved that it oper- 
ated to the depression of learning and the deterioration of the Uni- 
versities. Oxford and Cambridge, for instance, accepted the king’s 
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decision for a time: but in 1399 they presented a petition to Con- 
vocation in which they pointed out that, as long as the Popes were 
permitted to bestow benefices by provision, the preference had always 
been given to men of talent and industry, and this had resulted in 
quickened application and an increased number of students. But, 
since the passing of the Siatute of Provisors, the universities had 
been neglected by the patrons of livings, the students had fallen off 
in numbers, and the schools were almost deserted. Not till sixteen 
years later did the House of Commons realise that a continuance of 
this suicidal policy would result in the complete destruction of the 
universities, and therefore it repealed the Act. 

The steady decline in studies and religion, that marked the century 
of Wicliff, was attributed by many to the antiquated methods and 
outworn formulas of the schoolmen : and a movement was set on foot 
to change tha whole educational system which the Church had 
founded and fostered. 

As the fifteenth century advanced, and the spirit of the Renaissance 
gathered strength, the Humanists came more and more into conflict 
with the scholastic theologians. Had they been contented with ad- 
vocating a return to classical studies, many clashes might have been 
avoided. But when they began to mingle Platonism with the Gospel 
and Cabalistic teachings with Catholic dogma, philosophers, and 
theologians alike were aroused to opposition. Hence the first move- 
ments of the renaissance, particularly in Italy and Germany, were 
encouraged, not by the universities, but by private academies, sup- 
ported by powerful patrons, such as the Popes, the Medici and the 
Visconti. 

It was in Germany that the final assault was made on the Scholastic 
system : and the result was decisive. Basle, Erfurt and Heidelburg 
had welcomed the humanists, and had even modified their curriculum 
in order to accomodate the new educational system. But, at Cologne, 
the humanists met with a blank refusal. Since Cologne had allied in- 
self with Pfeffercorn against Reuchlin in urging the destruction of 
Talmudic literature, occasion was taken by Rubeanus and Von Hut- 
ten, two celebrated humanists, to attack both the University and 
the scholastic system in the Epistolae Obscurorum Virorum. Its 
caricatures of scholastics and their outmoded methods, tha ridicule 
it drew on theologians from both students and patrons of karning, 
together with its coarseness and vuigarity made a rejoinder im- 
possible; and as result, a popular victory lay with the humanists. 
Scholasticism was everywhere discredited ; and the Church began to 
lose her hold on the universities. 

After the Council of Trent, when the Church practically withdrew 
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all her students from the universities into the newly established sem- 
inaries, the divorce between theology and philosophy became com- 
plete. This led to a wholesale breakdown in culture; and, besides 
the rise of scepticism, rationalism and the rejection of the super- 
natural, the spread of Gallicanism and Febronianism, there followed, 
too, a corresponding disintegration in the arts. Here and there, the 
Jesuits fought a brilliant rearguard action, but it was doomed to 
failure; and with their suppression and the advent of the French Re- 
volution all hope of a recovery was lost. 

One remarkable experiment, however, remains to be mentioned. 
At Salamanca, during the years that saw a breakdown in the rest of 
Europe, Francis de Vittoria founded a new school of theology. _Its 
success was immediate and immense. Its influence spread in ever- 
widening circles until it embraced not only philosophy, scripture and 
law, but also the arts, and even mystical theology. Amongst its 
students Salamanca could boast. of the theologians Soto, Melchior 
Cano, Suarez and de Lugo, of the mystics of St. John of Avila, Peter 
of Alcantara, and Alonso de Orozca, besides Luis de Leon, mystic 
and lyric poet, and Calderon de la Barca, whose autos sacramentales 
are numbered among the classics of Spanish literature. It was a 
wonderfully encouraging experiment, and it showed both the capabili- 
ties of the scholastic system when given a fair chance, and the re- 
cuperative power of the Church, 

So, roughly, we can see :—In the 13th century, the church in com- 
plete control; theology supreme; the universities exercising a bene- 
ficient influence. In the 14th, the revolt of the jurists; the secular 
power struggling for control; and the universities misusing their 
influence. In the 15th, the revolt of the humanists : powerful private 
interests gaining domination; the universities aloof and suspicious. 
In the 16th, both humanists and jurists joining forces to evict the 
Church from the universities altogether. As a result, we see a com- 
plete disintegration of culture, a consequent state of chaos, and im- 
mense religious upheavals. 

In conclusion, it would appear that as long as the universities sub- 
mitted to the guidance and authority of the Church, they perfectly 
fulfilled their function, which was, essentially, to provide rulers for 
the Church, counsellors for the Popes, and teachers for the faithful. 
But when they gave their allegiance to a power whose sole interest 
was, not scholarship and religion, but domination, they fell into ex- 
cesses which had baneful effects on the whole of Christendom. Uni- 
versities exist for the discovery and dissemination of truth. Any less 
worthy purpose destroys both themselves and those they serve. 

Hucu Tarsot, O.Cist. 
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THE IDEA OF A UNIVERSITY, 
RECONSIDERED 


In its beginnings the thing we call a University ran ahead of its 
idea of itself. It grew, not unintelligently, but with little, if any, 
reflection on itself. Subsequently, and especially in the last hundred 
years, there has been much speculation about what a University 
should be; and there have been many experiments in erecting theory 
into fact. The palm for the best theory unquestionably goes to 
John Henry Newman, and so to the Catholics of England, ‘whom he 
claimed, and is now allowed, to represent. No theory, anywhere, 
remains more remote from fact than this remains in England. 

This may be blameworthy, but there is some excuse for it. The 
English are not idealists, their genius is practical. They do not 
proceed from ideas to action: they act first and think afterwards, 
with a tendency, stronger in each generation, to think that what they 
have done or left undone was rightly done or left undone because 
*twas they themselves that did it or did it not. On this general 
ground, and on the ground of its particular application to education, 
especially University education, the claim of English Catholics to 
be truly English cannot be denied. In this characteristic the Irish 
amongst them are thoroughly anglicized. As a body Catholics in 
this country are not at all dissatisfied with what they have done or 
not done for themselves in education these last hundred years. Their 
dissatisfaction is almost wholly with what others have done or 
not done for them. Exceptions there are: mostly converts like New- 
man himself, and idealists like him. Like him they love the life of the 
mind, and follow it even to its own surrender in faith; and like him, 
until they are safely dead, they become generally suspect of not be- 
ing quite English, Allthis, though irritating, is excusable in England. 
Even the Universal Church finds it, though vexatious, tolerable. 

A deeper.excuse than our complacency condones the present con- 
dition of Catholic University Education in England. It is the fact 
of the continuous survival in our midst of two of the original Uni- 
versities of Christendom. Oxford and Cambridge came into exist- 
ence without antecedent theoretical planning, and, except for one sub- 
versive radical reform which shifted their religious foundation from 
rock to sand, they have ever since continued their existence without 
much speculative wonder whither they were going until after the 
event. Until the religious change came, Catholics, backed by every 
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first title of law and right, and none gainsaying, considered them- 
selves their only authors and owners. When the change came they 
fled, perforce; protesting their claim as never before, and meaning 
to come back to renewed possession and authority. But the position 
of an actual possessor improves with time, which gives birth and 
growing strength to prescriptive rights. Religious tests kept 
Catholics out of their patrimony, including the Universities. When 
at last the tests began to be gradually relaxed, hereditary Catholics 
had all but forgotten that their old Universities still existed. Edu- 
cation for them had become a matter of preserving the supernatural 
essentials of their faith, not of developing it to its maximum of 
natural culture. For the Universities it was rapidly becoming a 
matter of making natural culture independent of religion, and even 
an antidote to it and substitute for it. 

After the Oxford Movement, favoured by the gradual relaxation 
of religious tests, some individual Catholics, most of them sons of 
converts, began to steal back to the old Universities. Their yearn- 
ing to be there, and the yearning of their fathers to have them there, 
differed in at least one important respect from the yearning to be 
back there that tore the hearts of the last generation of Catholic 
dons, Allen, Bristow, Campion, Martin, Worthington and the rest 
when they became fugitives and exiles in Rheims, Douai and Rome. 
These last had no desire to return to their old Universities unless, or 
until, the old Faith was restored to its old primacy there. Their 
times being what they were, they could have no hope, or even 
thought, of returning as Catholics tolerated by Universities persist- 
ing in the new religion and heading towards irreligion. But it was 
precisely to Universities rejoicing in the full religious fruits of the 
Reformation that the nineteenth century converts desired to go back. 
They wanted the culture of Oxford and Cambridge exactly as it was 
in their day, excepting only its official religion and unofficial irre- 
ligion. Some of them even hoped to convert the one and stem the 
other. None of them feared to lose his own faith in the hostile en- 
vironment. They rather expected the hostility to strengthen their 
faith, and their faith to dissipate the hostility. In this hope they 
had the support of many good arguments. They were fresh and en- 
thusiastic in their Catholic faith, and had won their way to it by 
fighting for it against odds. They had first-hand knowledge of the 
culture of Oxford and Cambridge, if not actually by having been 
undergraduates or graduates themselves, at any rate—and this gave 
them a better insight—by the effects of that culture in their own 
cultured families and homes, and in the cultured society in which 
they were at home. They believed, and had ample Cathclic doc- 
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trinal authority to confirm their belief, that faith and culture mutually 
lead each to the other. Historically some of them argued that the 
original inspiration still lay latent in the culture of the old Univer- 
sities; therefore Catholics entering into it would revive its dormant 
Catholic principles, and so save the culture itself from otherwise 
inevitable decay. They could even cite some historical Catholic pre- 
cedent for what they desired; for instance, Cardinal Philip Howard, 
when a boy, was with his two brothers, future Dukes of Norfolk, 
entered a fellow commoner of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

But such a case was an exception in the general tradition of heredi- 
tary Catholics. They followed Allen and his contemporaries in their 
refusal to think of a return to the Universities as long as these per- 
sisted in their apostacy. As the hope of their repentance and con- 
version was longer and longer deferred, English Catholics came to 
ignore them; and after Emancipation they showed no more interest 
in the possibility of their being soon received back to Oxford and 
Cambridge than they later showed in restoring the Hierarchy to 
Canterbury and York and the other ancient Catholic Sees. They had 
no sympathy with the hankerings of the nineteenth century converts, 
In this they had Rome with them, and much more ferventiy than 
Rome, Cardinal Manning and the ‘ultramontane’ wing of the re- 
cent converts. These successfully invoked against any Catholics 
who should attempt to go to Oxford or Cambridge the decrees of 
Pius IX. against ‘ mixed education.’ 

Then came the idea of creating an entirely new and entirely Catho- 
lic University out of nothing ; not indeed in England itself, but on the 
nearest English-speaking shore oversea. | Newman—consciously, 
the least tempted of all the converts to return to Oxford, uncon- 
sciously and in spite of himself the most anguished with the tempta- 
tion—was called upon by the Hierarchy to play the part of creator. 
He elaborated his well-nigh perfect Idea of a University, and did 
his mighty best to turn it into fact in Dublin. But the very Idea was 
too English for the Irish, and—being an idea—too un-English for 
the English. It remained, and still remains, an idea. 

Had it succeeded in fact, Catholics sending their sons to Oxford 
or Cambridge to-day would stand at the same low level of public 
esteem as do those Catholics who stili persist in sending their sons to 
Eton or Winchester. Its failure caused the desire for a return to the 
the Universities, whose irreligious tendency had strengthened, not 
only to revive, but to spread.. Newman was again called upon to 
lead and guide; this time by the laity, and towards, not away from, 
‘mixed education.’ He responded nervously but more eagerly than 
he knew until he found himself outmanoeuvred at home by the ‘ ultra- 
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montanes.’ No Catholic might go to Oxford or Cambridge without 
a special dispensation. A dispensation for Newman was refused be- 
fore he applied for one, and while it seemed to him that the ecclesi- 
astical authorities were asking him to go. 

The result was an educational deadlock for Catholics, imposed 
on themselves by themselves. Emancipated, and reinforced by a 
flood of highly educated converts, they were no better off education- 
ally than their forefathers had been in penal days. The Educational 
Laws of 1870 obliged them to provide schools and teachers for their 
poor children up to the age of thirteen. This, by a heroic effort, and 
working together as one body with one heart and one mind, they did 
and continued ‘to do for over thirty gruelling years. But the motive 
of the effort was not love of natural human culture as such; it was 
anxious zeal for the conservation and propagation of supernatural 
faith. The effort was noble rather than successful. If all the living 
descendants of the children who passed through Catholic elementary 
schools in those thirty years were themselves Catholics to-day, the 
Catholic population of England would now be some nine or ten mil- 
lions ; actually it is less than three milions, and in quality thin at the 
edges. There were two main reasons for the disappointing result. 
First, the religious education of most children ended too early; 
secondly, even that little religious education lacked the reinforce- 
ment of the beginning of natural culture which children must have, 
if in later life they are to master the world they live in and not be 
enslaved by it. 

Secondary education made these defeets good in part, but only for 
a narrow section of the Catholic community. It was undertaken not 
by the community as a body, but by volunteers, the religious orders 
principally. And even this higher schooling ended too soon and was 
culturally defective. It led to no higher culture, and aimed at none. 
The teachers themselves had none. The keystone of all education, 
the University, was winning. 

The need of it might have been foreseen theoretically ; and most 
easily by an application of Newman’s Idea to the whole of education 
and to the whole of Catholic life. But facts rather than speculations 
revealed it, and pressed it urgently on the Catholic conscience. The 
need was supplied not ideally, by another attempt to create a Catholic 
University ; but practically, by the removal of the ban on ‘ mixed 
education ’ as far as Universities were concerned. 

That is where we stand to-day. As far as we can make them so, 
and for as long as we can keep them so, our schools, elementary 
and secondary, are purely Catholic. But our University education, 
and so the teaching in our schools and the highest culture of our 
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laity, is mixed. What we are getting out of our education in Uni- 
versities, far more irreligious than those our forefathers refused to 
go to, must therefore in fact be either dominating or fi .ustrating, 
not only all our Catholic education, but all our Catholic home life 
and all our Catholic professional life. Frustration is obviously to 
be avoided at all costs: domination is better. But it can clearly be 
only the domination of irreligion unless we are dominating the irre- 
ligious Universities in which we mix, 

Can we do this? And if so, how? These are the very questions 
to which Newman: gave us the well-nigh perfect answer nearly a 
century ago. They are now such urgent questions that his Idea of a 
University needs to be urgently reconsidered by everybody respon- 
sible for Catholic education at any of its levels. The two points 
he urged most upon the consideration of those who were then call- 
ing for a purely Catholic University are the two points especially to 
be reconsidered by us who have to deal with mixed Universities. 

First, those Catholics who go to Universities, whether to learn 
or to teach, must before all else possess, or be taught to possess, 
their religion as an exact science and a full culture. This considera- 
tion principally concerns the clergy. Properly reconsidered it will 
be found to mean that all Catholic education is necessarily unsound 
from top to bottom unless the clergy possess, and can impart, the 
faith as theology not less, but more, perfect scientifically than any 
other science in the University; and as a form of life yielding no- 
thing to any other art or culture. It further means that every lay 
Catholic in a University, student or professor, must make it his first 
care to have his religion thus taught to him. 

Secondly, all subjects learned or taught, whether by Catholics or 
others, must be informed by sound philosophy and controlled by 
sound logic. This consideration concerns everybody, laity as well 
as clergy, non-Catholics as well as Catholics. But it lays a special 
obligation on Catholics. In our fallen nature, phiiosophy is per- 
fected only by fighting, and logic is the actual fighting. Every 
relation in a University is a relation, often alternating momentarily, 
between teacher and taught. There is no strict equality between any 
two on any point at any given moment. In all our converse with 
on another we are all teaching one another or learning from one 
another in an ever-changing see-saw. In any passage between the 
two, no pupil can learn intelligently, and no master can teach in- 
telligently, unless the deeps of each mind exactly answer the deeps 
of the other; and the deeps of man’s mind and his philosophy are 
one and the same thing. There can be only one philosophy in a 
University or in a universe; else all is chaos and misunderstanding— 
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the state in which we are suffering so unnaturally to-day. Ina 
University where religion is mixed the primary human duty—a duty 
to religion most of all—is to fight down mental chaos; temporary 
student fighting temporary master, and vice-versa. 

The special responsibility that lies on Catholics in this rough and 
tumble should be clear to all who know the Latin word for learning. 
There can be no discipline where there is no rod—or rood. Without 
the discipline of the Cross philosophy, though it may touch great 
heights and depths occasionally, can never lead men to a better con- 
clusion than it led the Greeks in the end. Even we who acknowledge 
Aristotle as one of our masters agree a better philosophy and a 
better master than the Greeks ever had. Catholics profess to know 
who that Master is and to love his discipline. In a University it is 
more than elsewhere important that professors should live up to 
what they profess. 

Joun Baptist REEvEs, O.P. 
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THE ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF MALTA 


IT is not my intention in my description of the University of Malta 
in any way to suggest that this institution is a model, or even a par- 
ticularly good example of what a Catholic University should be. It 
is, however, very well worth studying for two reasons. First, be- 
cause it is unique of its kind, being the only Catholic University (I 
suppose) in the world which is also a State University supported and 
controlled by a non-Catholic government. Second, because its his- 
tory and present state show very clearly that in order to secure a 
thorough and adequate intellectual and spiritual Catholic formation 
it is not enough to establish an officially Catholic University, with 
statutes which make the Catholic religion the basis of instruction 
and a staff of teachers who profess the Catholic religion. That is 
only the beginning. It is still necessary to give the body a living 
and reasonable soul, to make the University a real University and 
its Catholicism a living and productive faith. The University of 
Malta never seems quite to have found its soul. 

It was founded by Grand Master Pinto de Fonceca of the Sov- 
ereign Order of Malta in 1769, and endowed with the buildings and 
property of the College of the Society of Jesus which the Grand 
Master had suppressed in 1768. Perhaps something of the at- 
mosphere of Baroque Erastianism has clung about the University 
from its beginnings. Certainly the Founder, Grand Master Pinto, 
was a typical enough representative of that pompous and spiritually 
barren autocracy. From 1769 to the present day the University 
has continued to exist and function without a break except for a 
short period during the French occupation of Malta in the time of 
Napoleon. 

The University was founded primarily as a House of Studies or 
College of (Higher) Education for Conventual Deacons of the Order 
of St. John of Jerusalem of Malta, though provision was made from 
the beginning for the education there of ‘ young men belonging to 
honourable families’ of the Order’s subjects. The Bull of Clement 
XIV. which conferred on Pinto the authority to found the Uni- 
versity therefore gave him the same authority over it as was enjoyed 
by the Grand Masters over all the Churches, houses, Colleges and 
other property of the Order. It was staffed by Conventual Chaplains, 
and was in general in very much the same position as the School 
of Anatomy and Surgery founded nearly a century before in the Great 
Hospital of the Order. 
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In 1800 the British Governors, taking over the other administra- 
tive functions of the Grand Masters in Malta and even occupying 
their palaces, inherited also their authority over the University. 
The Catholic character of the education given there was maintained, 
and the canonical rights of the Holy See and the Hierarchy of Malta 
over the Faculty of Theology have been scrupulously respected. But 
the University of Malta is not, and has not been since the British 
occupation, a Catholic University in the full sense of an institute of 
higher studies independent of secular control and subject only to the 
authorities of the Church, in spite of the fact that it was founded 
by Papal authority. The Hierarchy of Malta has never exercised 
full authority over the University and it has never been organically 
connected with the Church in Malta as Louvain is with the Church 
in Belgium, or the Gregorian University with the Church Universal 
in its centre in Rome. Furthermore, the many changes which have 
taken place in the last 140 years, and especially in more recent times, 
in the constitution and status of the University have had the effect 
of steadily reducing its autonomy and the degree of ecclesiastical 
control and of making it more and more a State and secular in- 
stitution; in fact it is now officially regarded by the Government 
(though not by many of its own Professors) as a Government De- 
partment. It does not, however, seem that the essential peculiarity 
of the status of the University is due to any deliberate policy of the 
British Government. 

In the days of the Knights, from its foundation, the University 
was under the Grand Masters and not the Bishops of Malta. The 
situation can only be properly understood if the curious double 
character of the Sovereign Order of Malta in the 18th century is 
realised. At that time it was, and had been for centuries, a military 
and aristocratic society exercising a considerable temporal jurisdic- 
tion. The Grand Master was a sovereign prince and dealt with the 
other sovereigns of Europe as their equal. Yet at the same time 
he was Superior of a Religious Order in the Catholic Church which 
enjoyed all the customary privileges of Religious Orders, including 
that of maintaining its own educational institutions and exercising 
jurisdiction over them under the authority of the Holy See. (In 
any case, of course, there were plenty of precedents for State control 
of Universities in Catholic countries. The ‘ free ’’ Catholic University 
is a mediaeval and modern, but not a Baroque phenomenon). 

Under the Knights the University contained only the Faculties of 
Theology and Laws, as the School of Medicine was a separate in- 
stitution attached to the Great Hospital, the Sacra Infermeria. At 
the beginning of the British occupation the School of Medicine was 
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transferred to the University and during the next century and a quar- 
ter other faculties were added in a somewhat haphazard way. There 
are now six. Theology, Laws, Medicine, Arts, Science and En- 
gineering and Architecture. 

The guiding principle of the whole development has always been 
the same. The providing of a truly universal and profound Catholic 
spiritu: | and intellectual formation has never been a primary object 
of the University of Malta, at least in recent times; nor yet the pur- 
suit of truth for its own sake, disinterested and creative research. 
The University has always been conceived first and foremost as a 
professional training school, a place where those intending to follow 
one of the professions can acquire the necessary qualifications. Un- 
fortunately professional training has been conceived in the most 
narrowly utilitarian and careerist spirit. Some attempt is made, in 
the 2 or 3 year preliminary courses in the Faculties of Arts and 
Science which precede the professional courses leading to the various 
doctorates, to give all students a smattering of general culture, in- 
cluding some knowledge of Catholic Philosophy. Much of the work 
however done in these preliminary courses is of a kind which should 
be done in the last years at school rather than the first years at a 
University ; and the Faculties of Arts and Science are so strictly sub- 
ordinated to the professional Faculties that they have no very rigor- 
ous life of their own. There are no Honours courses at the Uni- 
versity of Malta, and no provision whatever is made for post- 
graduate research. Nor are Professors normally expected to en- 
gage in research. The great majority are distinguished Maltese pro- 
fessional men who divide their time between their University duties 
and the practice of their profession. The salaries offered by the 
University are in most cases too low to make it possible for a Pro- 
fessor to devote his whole time to University teaching and research. 

A very serious lack in the University from the point of view of 
Catholic formation is the absence of any training in professional 
ethics. There is no course in the Catholic philosophy of law for 
law students or in Catholic medical ethics for medical students. The 
University offers at present no facilities for studying the social teach- 
ing of the Church. It may in fact be said, to sum up, that the Uni- 
versity as such does not provide a Catholic higher education at all 
except for students of Theology, whose studies are of course re- 
gulated by the Papal decrees and who have quite a well-conceived 
three years’ Preparatory Cour-e before beginning Theology proper. 
Outside the Faculty of Theology the only Catholic characteristics 
of the University in its official and corporate activities are: the 
negative restriction imposed by the Statute which says ‘ The Roman 
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Catholic Religion is the basis of instruction and no teaching incon- 
sistent with its principles is permitted,’ a restriction which is ob- 
served fairly well by most of the Professors; the examination (of 
an appallingly low standard in spite of recent improvements) in re- 
ligious doctrine which all Catholics (that is practically al! students) 
entering the University must pass; and the religious forms observed 
in the ceremony of conferring degrees. 

It remains to make some attempt to apportion the blame for this 
state of affairs and to see what, if anything, is being done to remedy 
it. I do not think that the main responsibility lies with the British 
Government. It is true that in Malta the Government officials, 
English and Maltese, have consistently shown themselves so ignorant 
of, or indifferent to, the purpose of education in general and the 
nature of a University, as to prove their unfitness for the exaggerated 
degree of control over the education of the island which they enjoy. 
It is true also that the British Government regards with not very 
well-concealed dislike and suspicion any development in the Uni- 
versity or elsewhere of an active and militant Catholicism of a kind 
likely to have an effect on the political, social or economic life of the 
island. It is not, however, at all likely that the Government would 
resist a really united and vigorous demand by the Catholics of Malta 
for a radical transformation, deepening and spiritualizing of their 
University education. Much more, too, could have been dene during 
the period of self-government after the last war, though the small- 
ness of the island’s own financial resources and the really scandalous 
parsimony of the British Government as regards contributions 
towards the cost of education and social services generally would 
always have hampered development. 

There is, I am afraid, no doubt that it is the narrow, self-seeking 
and unconsciously materialist conception of professional education 
generally held by the Maltese which is principally responsible for the 
present state of affairs. It has never been realised clearly enough 
by educated Maltese Catholics that a mere traditional and unthinking 
preservation of the religious habits of their childhood is not enough 
and that a genuinely Catholic University with the highest spiritual, 
intellectual and cultural standards is essential for their own per- 
sonal and professional lives and for the life of the Church in Malta. 

The restoration of a large measure of self-government after the 
war, together with a very much more generous policy of financial 
help on the part of the British Government, will give the University 
of Malta great opportunities for development. There are, however, 
some new and serious dangers. The unintelligent following of 
foreign fashions, English or Italian, has always been one of the 
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curses of Malta. At the present time an important section of edu- 
cated Maltese opinion is tending to an unthinking adoption of some 
of the worst features of modern English ‘ progressive’ thought, 
resulting in an increased materialism of outlook and a deplorable 
hostility to the classical humanities and even an attempt to reduce 
the time devoted in the University to the teaching of Catholic 
philosophy to lay students. 

On the other side some very encouraging signs are appearing of 
a general realisation among the really Catholic-minded Maltese that 
reforms are necessary and urgent if the Catholic traditions of the 
island are to be preserved and strengthened. The University Catho- 
lic Guild under the leadership of its admirable chaplain, who is also 
Professor of Philosophy, and the Malta Catholic Social Guild, which 
is largely composed of University students and graduates, are doing 
some very good work. There is also a movement supported by some 
of the best and most Catholic-minded of the Professors for the in- 
troduction of courses in professional ethics and the foundation of a 
Chair of Catholic Sociology. It is to be hoped that after the war 
Catholics in English Universities will do their best to establish the 
closest possible contact with this new movement of Catholic life 
in the University of Malta. Maltese clergy, graduates and students 
will be very eager for their help and co-operation, as long as they 
do not feel that it is likely to lead to a wholesale and unintelligent 
substitution of English forms of Catholic thought and activity for 
those traditional in Malta and suited to the character of the people. 


A. H. ARMSTRONG. 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF 
LILLE 


LILLE was at one time the capital of Flanders, and from the early 
Middle Ages has held an important place in both the religious and 
military history first of Flanders, then of France. In the early 
nineteenth century it became the centre of a great industrial area, 
largely due to its climate and to the coal and iron deposits in its 
neighbourhood. The nearest parallel that one can find in the rise 
of industrialism in England is Lancashire, and one may well call the 
department of the Nord, including as it does Lille, Roubaix, Tour- 
coing, Fives, Bethune and Lens, the Lancashire of France. 

Due to the efforts of a few industrialists and manufacturers, a 
beginning was made in 1874 with a Catholic University ; subscrip- 
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tions poured in, so that in 1875 the four faculties of law, science, 
letters and medicine were inaugurated. These, with a more re- 
cent addition of a faculty of theology, have remained the nucleus of 
the University, which is usually styled the Facultés Libres to dis- 
tinguish it from the secular Facultés d’Etat. It is of interest that 
as early as 1897, following the lead of Oxford and Cambridge, Uni- 
versity Extension lectures were established throughout the regions 
around the city. Perhaps the most striking manifestation of these 
was the annual Ecole Normale des dirigeants ouvriers chrétiens, 
which lasted a fortnight, was attended by the leaders of the Chris- 
tian working class movements of the whole of the north of France 
and was addressed by professors from the Catholic University. 

It was only natural that the University, set in the midst of an in- 
dustrial area, should .pecialise in technical subjects; and there were 
founded successively au institute of higher industrial studies, and 
a school of industrial arts and crafts. Later came a department of 
Social Service and a school of Journalism. Nor was the theoretical 
side neglected, and in 1894 with the approbation and encouragement 
of Pope Leo XIII. there was founded the School of Social and Poli- 
tical Science. Here the study of Catholic sociology went on apace, 
inspired by the encyclical Rerum Novarum and aided by practical 
experience. The School was fortunate in having as its Director one 
whose name is intimately bound up with the progress of Catholic 
social thought in France, M. Eugéne Duthoit. His name is not 
unknown to students of Catholic teaching on the social question, 
because as permanent president of the Semaine Sociale de France he 
has been the recipient each year of a letter from the Cardinal Secre- 
tary of State which has appreciably advanced the directives first 
given by Leo XIII. 

During the years of the First German War the University suffered 
greatly as Lille was in occupied territory almost from the outset of 
the conflict. That it was restored to more than its former glory 
was chiefly due to the efforts of one of its most illustrious alumni, 
the Abbé Ernest Dimnet, since 1938 honorary professor of English 
Literature, who toured the United States of America preaching and 
lecturing on behalf of his stricken Alma Mater. Since 1919 it has 
grown in numbers and influence, drawing students from many of 
the European’ countries and from all over France. To enrol, it is 
necessary to have passed the Baccalaureat or an equivalent examina- 





1And indeed from other continents too. The writer remembers with plea- 
sure hearing a Chinese Franciscan defending a doctorate thesis on ‘ The Social 
and Political Philosophy of Confucianism.’ 
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tion; the University grants certificates, diplomas and doctorates in 
the various faculties, and prepares its students for the State exam- 
inations, such as the Licence and the special Diploma for Social] Ser. 
vice Workers. 

In a symposium, it is permitted perhaps to dwell on some special 
features of the University which distinguish it from others and 
which are indeed unique. Therefore we return to the School of 
Social and Political Science. From its earliest days it has preserved 
a close connection with the various Catholic vocational organisa- 
tions, both of employers and of workers, in local industry and has 
never been in any danger of becoming merely academic. Priests 
have always been numbered among the students in every faculty 
(e.g. a special Summer Course for missionaries in the School of 
Tropical Medicine was attended by priests from many of the re- 
ligious orders), but as the need arose for more and more priests to 
act as directors of social secretariats and moral advisers to Trade 
Unions, it was thought necessary to begin some special form of 
training for such priests. The Holy See had already praised Bishops 
who assigned priests, called Missionaries of Labour, to these duties 
in their dioceses. As a result of a direct appeal from the Sacred 
Congregation of the Council, there was founded in November, 1932, 
the School for Missionaries of Labour. Since that date it has wel- 
comed priests from the Americas, Portugal, Austria, Spain, Czecho- 
Slovakia, England and Poland, as well as from many of the French 
dioceses. There they are given a training which is at once theoretical 
and practical, the former in the School of Political and Social Science, 
the latter in the many social works with which the diocese of Lille 
abounds. 

It is impossible to-say what is the position of the University at 
present, for once again it is in the heart of occupied territory. Some 
of the professors are now in Canada or the United States, but the 
majority if still at large are awaiting the day of France’s resurrec- 
tion. When that day comes the Catholic University of Lille will 
once again have a large part both in social progress and in the ad- 
vance of learning in the Catholic world. 


Joun Fitzsimons, 
Missionary of Labour. 
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REVIEWS 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATION. 


EDUCATION AND THE University. A Sketch for an English School. 
By F. R. Leavis. (Chatto and Windus; 6s.) 


All those who agree with Mr. Leavis’s premisses must inevitably 
accept his conclusions. It is a rare distinction but an indisputable 
one. Yet it would be an error to suppose that there is nothing to 
be learnt from his conclusions by those who believe that many of 
his premisses are almost provocatively incorrect. It is very possible 
to hold that his phrase ‘ the age of IT. S. Eliot’ is just misleading. 
It is possible simply to deny that English has a recognised position 
as chief of the humanities or that observation shows that persons of 
undisturbed classical training ordinarily take The Shropshire Lad to 
be poetry of a high order or that it has been authoritatively shown 
that there is a break in continuity between Anglo-Saxon and later 
English literature. But these are judgements which will effect the 
details of Mr. Leavis’s proposed reforms rather than their scope. 

The main point at issue seems to be that of the extent to which 
the greater universities in England are failing to fulfil their proper 
function. But here it is easy to over-emphasise the practical effects 
of the disagreement among those engaged in teaching in them. Be- 
neath the unreality of so much academic politics still lies the implicit 
acceptance of many common standards. It is possible to hold, as I 
do, that the universities fulfil increasingly adequately an increas- 
ingly important function in English life, that in England they are 
notably better staffed and equipped than at any other period of their 
history, and that the general advance in university studies during 
the last fifteen years has been especially marked in the English Schoo! 
at Oxford. Yet even those who think as I do would also hold that 
there is a marked need for closer co-ordination among the Faculties 
—especially between those of English and History—that a further 
development in the English School might well provide the occasion 
if not the principle of co-ordination, that the Schools system must 
somehow be rendered more flexible, that this might well be done by 
the development of the thesis system, and that there should be an 
increased participation by undergraduates in seminar work. These 
requirements are met precisely enough by Mr. Leavis’s scheme. His 
suggestions as to how they should be met will be found to be in- 
variably stimulating and often practicable by all those who are in- 
terested in the post-war development of university studies. 


GERVASE MATHEW, O.P. 
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THE FUNCTION OF A UNIVERSITY IN A MopERN Community. (Black- 
well; 1s.) 

Tuis substantial pamphlet is the report of speeches made at an 
educational conference held in May, 1943, by the Association of Uni- 
versity Professors of Allied Countries in Great Britain. The exist- 
ence of such a body is in itself a good and hopeful sign of the pos- 
sibility of a real and valuable co-operation between the Universities 
of post-war Europe and it can obviously make a most vitally im- 
portant contribution to the work of reconstruction. It is ef interest 
to note that, while of course all varieties of religious, philosophical, 
and political opinion are represented among the members of the As- 
sociation its President, Professor Dr, Stefan Glaser, of Poland, and 
its Secretary, Professor J. A. Veraart, of Holland, are Catholics, and 
while in this country have taken an active interest in the work of 
the Newman Association of English Catholic University graduates. 

The speakers at the Conference were concerned not only with the 
prospect of better intellectual co-operation but still more with the 
social function of Universities and with the causes which have pre- 
vented them from making a more effective contribution in the im- 
mediate past to the life of Europe and of their various national com- 
munities. In the course of their speeches they touch upon most of 
the really urgent problems of the modern University. The value 
of their contributions varies greatly according to their realisation of 
the magnitude of the moral and spiritual crisis in which we now are 
and the tragic completeness with which the Universities have failed 
to provide that leadership which might have been expected of them. 
Some like Professor Kot, Sir Richard Livingstone and Professor 
Andrade go very much to the root of the matter in various ways. 
Others make some useful suggestions about matters of organisation, 
but sometimes there is a distressing superficiality and even com- 
placency. A very interesting group of contributions are those which 
deal with the problems and achievements of particular countries. 
That on China should be read with particular interest and sympathy. 
A. H. ARMSTRONG. 


Towarps A New Aristocracy. A Contribution to Educational Plan- 
ning. By F. C. Happold. (Faber; 5s.) 

In a hundred pages Dr. Happold describes (a) his religion, (b) his 
opinion on the decadence of society and on its chances of revival, 
(c) what he as schoolmaster and headmaster has done towards this 
revival. The book is in three parts: Diagnosis, Experiment, Pos- 
sibilities. The diagnosis comes to this : society is chaotic and large- 
ly decadent—hence Hitler, the revolt of the ‘ under-mind,’ anti-de- 
mocracy. Democracy is ‘ passive ’ (the sum of civic rights and liber- 
ties) and ‘ active’ (the participation in representative government). 
Passive democracy is a priceless heritage; but active democracy must 
adapt itself to changed conditions. ‘ Mass-democracy ’ cannot cope 
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with modern horrors (it is one). 
‘ élite.’ 

Elites are either ‘ directive’ or ‘ permeating,’ and the latter fills 
the ranks of the former. And the modern educator must try to fill 
the ranks of the latter. He supplies the permeators. 

‘Experiment ’ describes the author’s twenty years’ effort to do 
this : a rather noble story of a flexible mind, with very good inten- 
tions and dogged persistence. His warm and glowing enthusiasm 
for young human nature holds one’s sympathy; despite the utter 
modernism of the religion. As a story its climax is the League of 
Honour and Service, a sort of modernist Grail (for boys) or Sodality 
which Dr. Happold founded in 1935 at Bishop Wordsworth’s Schooi, 
Salisbury. This is his nucleus, his ‘ order,’ his new aristocracy which 
is to permeate England : a litile cohort of leaders, of seers, of doers, 

What will they do? ‘ Possibilities * does not tell you precisely. 
In a general way it argues for this type of aristocracy and this kind 
of training, it gropes into the future, it urges the Higher Christia- 
nity. Iam not jeering. Dr. Happoid really thinks that Christianity 
must get ‘higher’ by passing beyond creed and dogma; and that 
then you can bring youth to the altar and dedicate it and sew the 
Cross of Sacrifice on its left shoulder (p. 69). 

Well, this is happening. It is a fact and a factor in our world, 
perhaps a growing one, perhaps dynamic. What shall we say? | 
put only three questions: (1) Granted an undogmatic ‘ faith ’ in that 
* World of Being,’ from which moral values and the League of Ser- 
vice derive, will not Intellect strive to define this ‘ world’? (2) Can 
human energy persist at all if it does not define its absolutes, reach 
clarity of truth? (3) Can this be done except on a basis of dogmatic 
credenda? The history of European intellect suggests an answer. 


KENELM FostTER, O.P. 


We need a new aristocracy, a new 


EpucaTion THROUGH ART. By Herbert Read. 106 illustrations. 
Faber ; 25s.) 

Mr. Read considers this ‘ by far the most important book he has 
yet written ’; it seems to me.much inferior to his Politics of the Un- 
political, of which parts at least could be praised unreservedly. Here 
there are fundamental weaknesses throughout, and the book is so 
disjointed that my criticism of it must take the form of disjointed 
annotations, 

(1). The book’s thesis, allegedly Platonic, is that ‘ art should be 
the basis of education.’ For Plato, see below. Art is in one place 
defined as ‘ mankind's effort to achieve integration with the basic 
forms of the physical universe and the organic rhythms of life,’ 
though elsewhere the word has the current sense of visual art-works. 
‘ Education must be based on an understanding of temperamental 
differences,’ and ‘ the child’s modes of plastic expression are the 
best key to the child’s particular disposition.’ The difficulty of cor- 
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relating language, music and visual arts appears to be neglected, 
though it is a serious problem both with children and with adults. 

(2). As a means to the desired integration of the personality, 
education of the intellect through book-learning is to be replaced by 
education of the sensibilities through ‘art.’ The machinery invented 
for book-learning is nevertheless to be kept intact, in the sense that 
buildings called ‘ schools ’ are taken for granted, compulsory attend- 
ance seems to be taken for granted (though of course the methods 
of teaching are to avoid compulsion), and home and parents are to 
remain well out of sight. Though at present suitable teachers do 
not exist, a change of heart among teachers trained to the old sys- 
tera might fill the gap almost overnight (p. 286). But why not a 
change of heart in parents which would let them dispense with 
teachers and schools, and perform the function of educators in the 
quite different units of home and parish? 

(3). Is the kind of education proposed thought necessary for the 
better society of the future, or is it a stop-gap until we reach the 
social goal? Clearly. nothing comparable existed in those pre-Re- 
nascence societies whose integrated culture is recognised in some 
passages of the book. ; 

(4). Mr. Read thinks of present-day education as subordinating 
sensibility to reason or intellect ; by ‘ integration’ he seems really to 
mean a mere reversal of this order. But he has no notion of the 
true function of intellect as defined by the Scholastics (not to speak 
of the subtleties of ‘ affective knowledge’ recently treated by Fr. 
Victor White). From the Scholastic peint of view, a chief fault of 
modern education is that it is anti-intellectual (cf. Dom Aelred Gra- 
ham, The Love of God, pp. 68-74). 

(5). In this matter of subordination, confusion is caused by failure 
to distinguish priority in time and priority in nature, e.g.: ‘ There 
is no genuine work of art which does not primarily appeal to the 
senses.’ In the same way, ‘basis’ is used indiscriminately of a 
humble starting-point (such as the alphabet) and of a directive prin- 
ciple (such as truth). But like everyone else, Mr. Read is forced at 
times to make a final appeal to reason, if only to complain that ‘ the 
concepts of ‘‘good’’ and ‘‘bad’’ are arbitrary, and not established 
by any process of logical reasoning ’ (p. 271). 

(6). Few men have been more sensitive than &t. Augustine to the 
beauty of works of art or nature, or have more clearly seen the re- 
flection in the visible universe of the beauty of God himself, Yet 
for Mr. Read he is a ‘ schizophrenic visionary ’ with an ‘ anti-aes- 
thetic bias.’ Is this because St. Augustine was aware not only of 
things but of the hierarchy of things? Or is it merely that Mr. Read 
has not verified his references? He is certainly given to rash pro- 
nouncements on men and movements of the past. His remarks on 
Aristotelian dominance of the Middle Ages (p.64) belong to a bad 
tradition of donnish ignorance (as two small pointers in a wide sub- 
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ject, cf. Vincent of Beauvais’ De Erud, Fil. Nob. c. 7, and Gilson, 
Dante et la philosophie, p. 155). 

(7). The same hasty reading of evidence is traceable in most of 
the references to Plato. Mr. Read does well to distrust classical 
scholars, but he should make his own investigations more carefully. 
The whole of the Republic implies and expresses a hierarchy quite 
alien to Mr, Read’s beliefs; it is fundamental there that intellect has 
the highest place and the senses have the lowest, and the education 
here termed ‘ aesthetic ’ is the first step in a training whose goal is 
metaphysical knowledge. Plato insists that everything which sur- 
rounds the children should be good, beautiful, rational in its kind; 
but this implies also the removal of what is bad, ugly, irrational— 
hence a strict censorship, and the expulsion of disobedient artists 
(Cornford’s Republic, pp. 87-88, 288, 329). And though teachers 
are to ‘ avoid compulsion ’ in mathematics and so forth (ib. p. 252), 
the activities of Mr. Read’s syllabus would be considerably impeded 
by various precautionary measures (ib. pp. 81-2, 112-3). 

(8). A final quotation from the Republic. ‘ Your lovers of sights 
and sounds delight in beautiful tones and colours and shapes and in 
all the works of art into which these enter; but they have not the 
power of thought to behold and take delight in the nature of Beauty 
itself . . . Now if a man believes in the existence of beautiful 
things, but not of Beauty itself, and cannot follow a guide who would 
lead him to a knowledge of it, is he not living in a dream?’ 


‘WALTER SHEWRING. 


Tue CatHotic CuuRcH AND SocraL Orper. By R. A. L. Smith. 
(Longmans, 7s. 6d.) 


Dr. Situ has written a stimulating and challenging book, which 
deserves to be widely read, and will certainly provoke its readers to 
discussion. Particularly valuable is his examination, in the light 
of the Papal Encyclicals, of the various Government Reports which 
still await legislative sanction and may be expected to determine the 
broad outlines of our national policy of post-war reconstruction. His 

iews are stated with clarity. and force, and are manifestly the ex- 
ode of deep personal conviction and a sense of urgency. Con- 
sidering the small space at his disposal and the largeness of the sub- 
ject of which he treats, it is perhaps ungenerous to charge him with 
a tendency to over-simplification, and with an occasional excess of 
optimism which obscures his judgment. Since he wrote his chapter 
on education, for instance, the White Paper has appeared, and issue 
has been joined on the crucial question of denominational schools. 
The result has been to reveal on the one hand a total lack of that 
unanimity among Christians which he takes for granted, and on the 
other, the existence—despite a genuine re-awakening to the import- 
ance of spiritual values in education—of a deep-rooted aversion to 
the denominational principle, as representing a reversal of the whole 
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Gilson, § trend of our national educational policy since 1870, and as involving 

the imposition of ‘ religious tests.’ Clearly ‘the canalizing of 
most of B Christian thought and feeling’ is likely to be a matter of greater 
lassical § difficulty than Dr. Smith assumes. | Even where the family is con- 
refully. § cerned Christian counsels are much more divided than he is prepared 
y quite Ftp admit. Outside the Catholic Church there is no unanimity even 


lect has f on such vital topics as birth-prevention and the permanence of mar- 
lucation riage. In spite, therefore, of the heart-searching occasioned in so 
goal is F many quarters by the declining birth-rate and the general lowering 
ch sur- § of the standard of sexual morality, it is doubtful whether any legis- 
s kind; F jation in defence of the institution of marriage which involved an at- 
‘ional— F tempt to recover the ground ceded in recent years would command 
artists 9 efective support even among those calling themselves Christians. 
eachers J That Christian collaboration is both possible and urgently desirable 
P- 252), B none would wish to dispute ; but we shall surely do well to remember 
mpeded § Maritain’s warning that it will doubtless ‘ not be free from a certain 
. amount of inevitable opposition and conflict,’ and that it must, above 
f sights Ball, be safeguarded from ‘even the shadow of a tendency to subor- 
and in Fdinate religion to the defence of any earthly interest or acquired 
not the f advantage.’ 
Beauty Dr. Smith’s essay is not wholly free from the common illusion of 
eautiful 9 social reformers that finance provides the key that will unlock all 
> would doors. The assumption that the grant of parity with the State 
schools would furnish a means of supplying all the present deficiencies 
RING. of Catholic education is hardly warranted by the facts. It takes no 
account, for instance, of a whole complex of problems associated 
Smith. J with the educational monopoly enjoyed (especially where girls are 
concerned) by the religious orders. Above ali, it leaves untouched 
which | the vital question of the relation of the school to the University. 
’ . . . . . 7 
At present ‘ Catholic education ’ is an ideal that in this country has 


ders to 7 . 

e light 4° reality except as far as the lower rungs of the educational ladder 
s which |e concerned. It stops short where higher education begins. This 
seue thd is the more disastrous because of the complete secularisation of 


in. His | DOdern University life. As Rosalind Murray points out, the Uni- 
the ex: | "sities which, in the ages of Faith, were centres of Christian learn- 
Con: fag and a focus of constructive thinking, inevitably become, in an 
he sub- | °8¢ like our own, a focal point for the forces of negation and dis- 
integration which are its dominant characteristics. Yet it is into 


wilog this alien environment that the Catholic student is abruptly plunged 
chapter on leaving school, and in it that he receives his intellectual formation. 
a toned True, the Norwood Report recognises in a measure the need to * re- 
3 baptise ’ the University curriculum; but the scheme of religious in- 
chools. ft. ee gi Ma tae ag ey ye >, 
of that |'tuction for which it provides is intended to key in with the * agreed 
on th yllabus ’ as taught in the undenominational schools, and so does 
import- nothing to meet the special needs of Catholics. Until the crucial 
a problem of the re-orientation of the Universities to God has heen 
po wlved, the ideal of an ‘ integral Christian education’ as Dr, Smith 


understands it will hardly be realisable. 
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Were it possible, in fact, to implement in full the programme of 
reform so warmly and ably advocated by Dr. Smith, we might indeed 
produce a social order more in conformity than the present one with 
the principles of abstract justice—‘ a land fit for Christians to live 
in ’—but it would be a ‘ Christian society,’ as he himself emphasizes 
ia his closing chapter, only in proportion as it found its unifying 
principle in recognition of the Kingship of Christ. ‘ Seek ye first the 
Kingdom of God and His justice, and all these things shall be added 
unto you.’ 

H, M. Cuew. 


CHILDREN IN Soviet Russia. By Deana Levin. (Faber, 1942; 6s.). 


TuIs review happens to have been held up for a year. But the 
notice of a book by a communist enthusiast, an educational expert, 
who givés us a picture of Soviet education in its methods and ideals; 
up-to-date methods, many of them admirable, all skilfully directed 
to bringing up children to an ideal, the communist ideal of a godless 
materialist, collective citizenship, may be opportune now when there 
is much spoken of religion and clergymen in the U.S.S.R. when their 
Allies are driving towards the Eternal City, and when important 
material reforms in education are being mooted in this country. Miss 
Levin, presumably not a Christian, writes from her own experiences 
as a teacher in Russia since 1933, and adds valuable appendices quot- 
ing syllabuses and text-books. It is of course difficult to assess how 
far her evidence applies to the whole of the U.S.S.R. and how far 
we can trust the account of material prosperity there. But the chief 
impression is that of education for an ideal. Everything contributes 
to this: the study of history, art, letters and science (rather dar- 
winian); as well as methods of co-operation between children, 
teachers, police and parents in the work of education; friendship 
and co-operation between teachers and taught; use of schoolboy 
initiative, collective pastimes, etc., all those things are carefully 
planned to develop in the young the communist ideal of a terrestrial 
paradise, to the ruthless exclusion of any Christian myth of a 
celestial paradise. | Educational technique and equipment are in 
general most advanced. There is in the methods much that we can 
observe with interest (such as children’s co-operation), much that is 
abominable (such as the godlessness and collectivisation of youth), 
and much that we Christian educationists ought to know already 
(such as the vocation of the teacher as educator). ‘ Make unto you 


| ee . The chief trouble in our educational reforms in 
England is the emphasis on reforming the means and methods of 
education, while ignoring the Christian end of it all. ‘he work of 


the Christian educationist is to be a faithful dispenser of the myster- 
ies of God, and thus to prepare Christian youth to be a follower of 
Christ in this world, with the ideal of eternal life before him. Our 
teachers must not be mere purveyors of knowledge, but educators to 
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an ideal, the Christian ideal of a life of service of God, leading to 
paradise with him hereafter. Christian education as often under- 
stood here, tends to become no more than a respectable accompani- 
ment, and a sort of moral fortification contributing to the material 
excellence of the man. But the communists believe in education for 
an ideal: the most modern methods and technique are all openly 
directed to the godless paradise, We have our ideal : let it not become 
obscured. Let us not be blinded by the array of apparatus. We 
have traditional methods that do need reform, but let us bear in mind 
that the most modern methods miss the point if there is no ideal 
beyond the material world ind citizenship of it. We have our ideal : 
let our methods be reformed and improved, but everything must con- 
tribute to our aim, which is the holy paradise of God, 


SEBASTIAN BULLOUGH, O.P. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
FINITE AND INFINITE. By Austin Farrer. (Dacre Press; 2os.). 


Mr, Farrer’s study on the nature of Being has an especial signifi- 
cance for the future of Thomism in England. It would be quite 
misleading to describe the author as Thomist. The structure of his 
comcise and compressed thinking is very characteristically his own. 
Both directly and by reaction he owes much to the Logical Positivists. 
But the debt to the De Ente et Essentia is patent enough and even 
possibly a debt to Pére Penido, and it is perhaps the first time that 
amodern English philosopher, teaching in one of the greater univer- 
sities, has discussed a'nd utilized Thomism as a living system of meta- 
physics. The place of analogy in mental concepts and the recognition 
of a fundamental distinction between essence and existence help to 
form the main groundwork of his own thought. Even here much 
of his approach might have seemed strange to the great Fhomist 
commentators, for it is so often an approach to problems with which 
they were in no way concerned. It is at least tenable that it isp 
dialectically an advantage for the distinction between potency and 
act to be restated in terms of essence and existence in a period when 
modern philosophic terminology has been so thoroughly de- 
Aristotelianised. It is clear that a statement of analogy in terms of 
mental concepts can form the only bridge between Thomism and that 
Logical Positivist critique which has shown itself one of the most 
vital movements of our time. But any Thomist must part company 
with the author at the phrase ‘an impoverished bye-form of the 
essence-existence argument is that which substitutes the distinction 
possible-actual.’ 

This is not only to be regretted by Thomists. An assertion of the 
fundamental unity between the two distinctions might have given 
afurther principle of co-ordination to Mr. Farrer’s own thought, 
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It is interesting to note that if it were to be applied first to his dis. 
tinction between the entertainment and the enactment of a project 
and then to his analysis of the specification of the will, the two main 
sections of his book would dovetail instead of lying parallel. For 
if Mr. Farrer is not a metaphysician with whom Cajetan could have 
agreed, he is one with whom Cajetan could have argued. Perhaps 
the first point that he would have wished to clarify is the theory of 
‘inescapable demonstration ’ attributed to Thomists in the preface. 
An ‘ inescapable demonstration ’ is an essentially Anselmian concept. 
No Thomist would admit that the validity of a demonstration is 
affected by its rejection or its acceptance by individual thinkers, 
grouped either quantitatively or qualitatively. The fundamental dis. 
tinction between intelligible in se and quoad nos is illustrated by 
Mr, Farrer’s own writing; if it will not always be inteiligible to 
all it is because it is so intelligible in itself. It is precisely the close 
texture of his thought and the consistent absence of any unnecessary 
wording that makes it at times hard reading, but the thinking is 
always intelligible in itself, precisely because it is never unreal. 
Perhaps the most immediate impression given by Finite and Infinite 
is the complete absence of the bogus or of the superficial and the 
presence of a very considerable and at times sardonic wit. 


GERVASE MATHEW, O.P. 


Tue CaTHOLIc CONCEPTION OF THE LAw oF Nature. By Joseph 
Dalby, B.D. (S.P.C.K.; 2s. 6d.) 


‘If any excuse be needed for publishing what was originally writ- 
ten as a thesis for a divinity degree, it must be that very little has 
been published on a subject which is attracting increasing attention 
to-day,’ writes Mr, Dalby in his Foreword. Indeed, if excuses be 
needed for his rather slight work of condensation and popularisation 
it is rather to his examiners than to the general public that they 
might have been directed. It is a work without pretensions either 
to distinguished scholarship or to original thought, but the need for 
a small and readable book for popular consumption which would ex- 
plain the history and meaning of ‘ Natural Law’ is too obvious to 
require an apology for any attempt to meet it. It has hitherto 
been almost impossible to direct inquirers to any source of informa- 
tion on this much invoked and little-understood subject apart from 
technical tomes and textbooks in dead and foreign tongues. Mr. 
Dalby deserves unqualified thanks for his brave and largely success- 
ful effort to meet an urgent need. He has essayed to cover the his- 
tory of the whole subject from the Stoics to the present day in fifty- 
four pages, and to include a summary of the whole teaching of St. 
Augustine and St. Thomas concerning it, as well as to draw con 
clusions regarding its relevance to our present needs. It is aston- 
ishing that he has succeeded in including so much in so little space. 

Yet, notwithstanding many excellencies of detail, it is to be feared 
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that in one important respect Mr, Dalby’s picture of the history ot the 
theory of Natural Law in Christian tradition is a distorted and mis- 
leading one. An initial failure to define terms presents us with a 
picture which is not that ot a homogeneous development of teach- 
ing from the earliest Fathers to St, ‘Thomas, but contrariwise of an 
almost complete inversion of patristic teaching on the part of Aquinas, 

A very different picture would have emerged had Mr. Dalby not 
neglected to observe the different meanings ot the words ‘ nature’ 
and ‘natural’ which Aristotle had already sorted out (e.g. in 
Metaph. V, iv) and of which St. Thomas was fully aware and made 
full use (e.g. in Summa II], in, 1 and 12). There are many traps 
for the unwary reader of the early Fathers who too hastily assumes 
that by ‘nature’ they understand ‘ that which is signified by the 
definition ’ rather than ‘ that which is begotten or generated.’ For 
them, as for many Christian writers since, the ‘ natura) man’ by no 
means signifies the ‘ merely human’ or ‘ graceless’ man, but con- 
trariwise man precisely under the dominion and influence of grace 
as he was generated or created by God. It was in this sense that 
they conceived man-in-grace to be precisely the original ‘ natural 
man,’ and his fallen graceiess condition to be precisely ‘ unnatural.’ 
Mr. Dalby seems to nave missed this in his interpretation of their 
teaching (and seemingly in that of St. Augustine also), and to assume 
that they conceived the primitive (and in that sense ‘ natural’) state 
of man to have been a graceless one (or of purely natural and non- 
supernatural law), rather than one of unfallen nature as perfected and 
integrated by grace. 

A similar misunderstanding has prevented him from presenting 
even a coherent picture of St, Thomas’s teaching on the matter, 
and from seeing its continuity with that of the Fathers. He oscillates 
uncertainly between two incompatible pictures of St. Thomas’s doc- 
trine. In the one (which Mr. Dalby seems to prefer) the law of 
nature is ‘set over against’ the law of grace (p. 3), is ‘ autono- 
mous’. . . ‘given its own territory in which it reigns supreme’ 
(p. 34). In the other (seemingly more grudgingly recognised) ‘it 
is impossible to understand fully what St. Thomas means by the 
law of nature without consideration of his doctrine of grace’ for 
‘natural life is dependent upon grace’ (p, 51). Elsewhere he con- 
fesses that he finds that ‘ the conception of the relation of nature 
to grace in St. Thomas is a very subtle one’ (p. 35). This subtlety 
would surely vanish once we decline to read into St. Thomas the 
quite unthomistic assumption of a distinct ‘ territory’ of ‘ autono- 
mous ’ nature outside the sphere of Divine positive Law or of Divine 
Grace. St. Thomas knows nothing of (indeed he repudiates) any 
historical and factual condition of human ‘ nature’ (even when ‘ na- 
ture’ is understood as ‘ essence’) other than that which is intended 
by God to be finalised and wholly permeated by grace, and whose per- 
fection and integration is to be achieved by grace and by grace alone. 
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Hence, although Mr. Dalby quite accurately summarises what St. 
Thomas has to say on ihe intrinsic inadequacies of any merely 
natural law, on its deformations in our fallen condition, on our diffi- 
culties in ascertaining and applying it, on our impotence to imple- 
ment it evem when ascertained, on its inability to provide either ade- 
quate sanction or final motivation fer action, on the necessity for 
its being supplemented by Divine-positive law even in its own lim- 
ited sphere—he has failed to see the implications of all this when 
he comes to draw his own conclusions. St. Thomas’s teaching, 
even on Natural Law itself, taken in its entirety, will certainly not 
warrant any undue optimism as to its competence to put even the 
secular order to rights without the constant aid of Divine command- 
ments and Divine grace. 

If we have in this review stressed what seems to us a certain 
blurring of the picture as Mr. Dalby presents it, it is not at all 
that we would overlook the many merits of his book which we have 


failed to mention. But it seems particularly needful at the present, 


time to allay the misgivings, deeply felt by the evangelically-minded 
both within and without the Church, that the Catholic conception 
of Natural Law can be presented as any substitute for the Gospel 
even within the secular sphere. It is even being said (however un- 
fairly) that modern Catholic publicists distort St. Paul to the extent 
of making the Sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God, into the 
words of moral philosophers and sociologists; and an offer of ‘ col- 
laboration ’ on the basis of an autonomous rational ethic is justly 
resented by those who understand the all-embracingness of Christ’s 
redemptive work as the only ground for genuinely Christian thought 
and action. The integral Catholic conception of Grace and Nature 
must be as resolutely opposed to any claims for an exclusive and aun- 
tonomous domain of nature and purely natural law as it must to 
the Protestant ‘ neo-orthodoxy ’ for which nature is impervious to 
grace and for which natural law (if it be admitted at all) is nothing 
but a convincer of sin which summons to repentance. (It is to be noted 
that in the only scriptural passages which Mr, Dalby can allege for 
the existence of a Natural Law it is also that, as it is for St. Thomas 
—a fact whose significance passes unremarked.) For the extremes 
of optimism and pessimism regarding nature here meet in a common 
dualism of Grace and Nature which the Catholic affirmation of gratia 
perficit naturam must uncompromisingly repudiate. Mr. Dalby in- 
deed escapes the extremes of natural autoromism and optimism, but 
he has not wholly escaped the dualism. If we stress this defect 
rather than the many merits of his book, it is only because we can 
ill afford any one-sidedness in the best brief treatment of the subject 
which we know of in English. 
Victor White, O.P. 
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TRUTH IN THE CONTEMPORARY Crisis. Vol. XV4II. Proceedings of 
the American Catholic Philosophical Association: 1942. (‘Wash- 
ington; $2.00). 


In this symposium a valiant attempt is made to face the problems 
raised by a philosophical discussion of the nature of Truth and its 
relevance to the present crisis. No doubt the discussion is umeven, 
but there is nevertheless much closely reasoned argumentation. 

The dominant note of the papers is an impassioned protest against 
the ‘ pragmatism’ underlying Goethe’s dictum: ‘In the beginning 
was action,’ which is taken as typical of the ‘modern’ viewpoint. 
Dr. von Hildebrand, for instance, in his paper on ‘ The Dethronement 
of Truth’ points out that for many thinkers Truth as the supreme 
judge has been overset by ‘ purely subjective measures’; and he 
contends that Nazism, with its ‘ right is what is useful to the Ger- 
man people,’ is the final fruit of pragmatic relativism. Be that as 
it may, he certainly reaches the heart of the problem from a philo- 
sophic point of view when he contrasts the traditional metaphysic of 
the ‘ philosophia perennis ’ with the outlook associated with Kant’s 
Copernican revolution. For since Kant, as has been well said, the 
centre of philosophic interest has passed from the notion of substance 
to that of subject; and it is the task of the modern ‘ scholastic’ to 
inaugurate a more strict metaphysical analysis of the latter notion. 
to explore the relations between modern epistemological theory and 
the philosophy of being, and, above all, to give an ontological frame- 
work to the concept, or experience, of ‘ person.’ 

These, as yet largely unexplored, fields of discussion underly most 
of the papers, but they rarely come to the surface. The important 
point is that the problems are, at least implicitly, brought home to 
the reader. 

Perhaps the most valuable paper is that of L. J. Eslick on ‘ The 
Current Conception of Truth.’ In it a contrast is made between 
American pragmatism and the Aristotelian-Thomistic theory of truth 
developed in the ‘ context of the major doctrines of being, substance, 
causal efficacy, essence, abstraction and intelligible matter.’ Here 
again we are led back to the major problem. Is there a real adequa- 
tion between the mind and the objective thing, a conformity of being 
and intellect, or are intelligibility and order purely mental impositions 
on an unknown ‘x’ or categories having no relation to the extra- 
mental. Ome of the focal points of any discussion of this problem 
is, as Dr, Eslick points out, that raised by the notion of abstraction, 
and one could take the following quotation as the starting point of 
a more extensive analysis of this problem. ‘ Abstractions are not 
empty . . . they are really derived from the actual world, they give 
us truth about that world. . . . It is a relative truth only in the 
sense that it is relative to the real world, as derived by abstraction 
from it, and as having proper existence only in the abstracting 
human mind.’ Might we, however, suggest that more emphasis 
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should be placed on the creative action of the mind in understanding 
—its making of the object intelligible. 

Lest it should be thought that the contributors to the symposium 
are rationalists of the deepest dye, attention should be paid to R. J. 
McCaul’s paper on ‘ Truth and Propaganda,’ with its plea for the 
development of the practically-practical sciences in a living context 
involving social prudence, and J. W. Stafford’s paper on ‘ The 
Psychology of Bias and Prejudice.’ This paper treats of questions 
too long ignored by Catholic writers, and some of the so-called tradi- 
tional conflicts within the scholastic fold might well be re-examined 
in the light of knowledge concerning stereotypes built up upon prejud- 
iced judgments or of the pathological major premise involved in pre- 
existing attitudes. Why, for instance, do Dominicans and Jesuits 
fall so neatly into opposing camps on certain questions? 

Throughout the whole symposium there is a real current of philo- 
sophic wonder, and the desiré to relate their principles to the flux 
of the hour is everywhere evident. The American Catholic Philo- 
sophers are no mere theorists bombinantes in vacuo in an abstract 
world of their own invention, but as true metaphysicians they are not 
afraid of diving down into the real. 

Might we suggest, however, that more careful treatment should 
have been given to what St. Thomas calls knowledge by connaturality, 
and that certain obscurities might have been avoided if more explicit 
attention had been paid to St. Thomas’ first question in the De 
Veritate? 

Ian Histop, O.P. 


THE FREE WILL Controversy. By M. Davidson, D.Sc., F.R.A.S. 
(Watts; 7s. 6d.) 


This book purports to give an outline history of the teaching of 
the outstanding theological and philosophical systems of western 
civilisation on the question of the freedom of the will. The first chap- 
ter, ‘ Babylonian Astrology,’ and the last two, ‘ The Problem in the 
Light of Recent Development in Physics’ betray the sure touch of 
an expert dealing with his own subject. The rest of the book de 
scribes the teaching of Jewish and Christian theology and of the 
philosophies of Descartes, Spinoza, Leibnitz, Hume, Kant, Mill and 
Haeckel on the same question. 

Writing of Prof. Ernst Haeckel, Dr. ‘Davidson expresses his 
opinion that this great philosopher ‘would have been well advised 
if it had been suggested that his writings should have been confined 
to the realm of Biology. When he ..as made incursions ‘into other 
departments he has sometimes betrayed an arrogant spirit and a 
lack of good taste, and some of his critics have been equally un- 
fortunate in their examination of his views.’ Lest I be judged 
‘equally unfortunate’ in proferring his own advice to Dr, David- 
son, let me acknowledge that the learned author, though like to 
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Haeckel in his authority as a biologist, does not descend to such 
sweeping generalisations or such infuriating misrepresentations as 
those he quotes from Haeckel. Besides he is not so arrogant, With 
the modern philosophers—and the brief sketching of their views is 
made valuable by quotations from their own! works—he is certainly 
not arrogant. It is true that he often disagrees without much show 
of reasoning and confidently condemns philosophical theories, such 
as Hume’s view of Causality, by arbitrary reference to the infallible 
decress of Modern Science, but it is done gently, and without arro- 
gance. The earlier philosophers (perhaps because their knowledge 
of Modern Science was less) get shorter shrift, but it is with the 
Theologians, when they dare to express any view on this question, 
that Dr. Davidson’s patience is strained. Thus, without amy dis- 
cussion or justification, he writes of St. Thomas’ contribution to the 
question that ‘ it cannot be said that these points and the arguments 
which are based upon them are really satisfactory.’ That is all. But 
even with theologians, despite their ‘tedious and profitless con- 
troversies,’ he tries not to be arrogant. Chapter 1V. ends with a 
pitiful appeal ‘ to readefs to be a little sympathetic to the theologian 
in the difficulties which confront him, more especially in modern 
times ’—‘ more especially in modern times’ because ‘ it is now im-. 
possible to hope that Reveiation—a favourite armour of the past— 
will afford any protection in the future.’ Besides, the theologian 
has to start, apparently, by accepting as axiomatic every unsubstan- 
tiated attack of the Rationalists. He must admit that unquestion- 
ably the biblical account of the Fall is ‘ legendary ’ and ‘ devoid of 
historical bases,’ that the Hebrews were indebted to the Babylon- 
ians for their religious beliefs and that the Code of Hammurabi was 
the basis of the theocratic legislation. Besides, the modern theo- 
logian would be unreasonable to doubt that St. Paul taught rigid 
predestinationism, held that ‘ the Commandments were given to be 
broken as much as possible,’ was a fanatical misogynist and (for 
all that) the virtual founder of Christianity. Accordingly, the only 
theological writings found worthy of detailed criticism are those of 
Anglican divines who do seem to accept the position thrust upon 
them by the Rationalists, and the self-contradictions of these gentle- 
men are ruthlessly exposed. Catholics gave better in so far as ‘ most 
readers will agree that the Roman Catholic view contains more truth 
thay the Anglican ’—why then not discover what Catholics teach as 
theologians (the travesty of the Augustinian controversy cannot have 
been derived from Catholic sources) and as Philosophers? Surely 
the Scholastic arguments from the universal ethical notions, from 
conscience and remorse, and the metaphysical argument are worth 
at least a mention in a book on the history of the Free Will Contro- 
versy. But Dr. Davidson does not look for a solution in so philoso- 
phical a direction. He would have us await the fruit of biological 
research. In the meantime, while the best scientists admit with 
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Einstein that, in their scientific capacity, they ‘ cannot understand 
what people mean when they talk about freedom of the human will,’ 
we must possess our souls in scepticism. 

L.D.F. 


37 THE BrRoap. THe Memoirs of AN OxForD Doctor. By H. E. 
Counsell. (Robert Hale, 12s, 6d.) 


The sub-title of this lively book might suggest a narrow setting 
and a limited appeal. However the would-be-reader may rest as- 
sured that he will spend quite as much of his time out of Oxford as in 
it, for Dr. Counsell has travelled far and wide, both professionally 
and privately. Similarly the reader will be told much besides the 
author’s professional experiences—for instance, of the origins and 
early history of the O.U.D.S., or how a train was stolen during the 
last war. He must in fact be prepared for entertaining variety. He 
wili certainly appreciate the dozen or so of excellent photographs 
which intersperse the leaves of this very readable autobiographical 
sketch. Viscount Nuffield has contributed a foreword. 

A. L’E. 


A STUDENT’s VIEW OF THE UNIVERSITIES. By Brian Simon. (Long- 
mans ; n.p.) 

The view is the one frequently presented to Catholic students at 
the Universities and one they have constantly to beware of, tor it 
is deceptive. The importance of the University is recognised and 
spoken of in much the same tone as in the present number of Busck- 
FRIARS. But a closer investigation of this student’s idea of a uni- 
versity will be found to be rather unhistorical, rather attracted to 
Russia, rather irreligious and, finally, somewhat pragmatic. 
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